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In Quito, Ecuador, a young teach- 
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“Oh,” he answered brightly, “I 

know Miss R very well indeed. 
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honeymoon. 
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Returning from the movie one 
night a comely maiden chanced upon 
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She felt sorry for the pup so she 
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She patted it all evening and when 
it was time to go to bed she took 
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MOTHER DIDN’T BELIEVE 
HER EITHER. —Yale Record 
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one small voice . . . 

by Joan Diehl, '51 


" Ha ! What's this? epaulets! epau- 
lets! the epaulets all come crowding!” 
— Moby Dick. 

The Epaulet has never caused me 
nightmares comparable to the lunatic 
outburst of Melville’s Ahab, but the 
responsibility of a magazine does in- 
volve a few sleepless nights, especial- 
ly around deadline time. Will the 
material get in on time? Will it be 
any good? Will the students like it? 
Shall 1 print what the students like 
or what I think they should have? 
With limited funds and limited 
talent, I’ve tried to hit a middle road 
between what the students want and 
what they should have. The job 
will soon be completely in Cathy's 
hands, and she too must use her own 
judgment. 

Contrary to popular belief at the 
University of Virginia, we do have 
freedom of press . . . but not perver- 
sion of press! We are given free use of 
our supposedly mature judgment, but 
if we turned out a magazine compar- 
able to Yale's recent “Smut," (the 
magazine for real men ) someone, no 
doubt, would put the clamps on us. 
If we appreciate a magazine as a med- 
ium for constructive suggestions and 
the communication of worthwhile 
thoughts, there is no necessity for cen- 
sorship. Because this is my last chance 
to speak my mind . . . because there 
are several things I would like to 
speak about . . . and because I would 
like to disprove the theory that we 
are not allowed to speak . . . here 
goes ! 
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It is only natural for a senior to 
have an interest in her college that 
goes beyond her day of departure . . . 
and it is likewise natural to expect 
anyone who has spent four years in 
an educational institution to be in- 
terested in education, its working ap- 
plication, and its possibilities for im- 
provement. Not ever having observed 
anything that was perfect, I hope 
you will follow along with me when 
I say that there is room for improve- 
ment. My suggestions arc small, but 
most big changes do take place slow- 
ly with small changes as their bases. 
I’ve proudly watched my college 
grow and applauded the new coordi- 
nation of activities and group morale 
this year and submit the following 
suggestions to you for future con- 
sideration. 

Inter-club Council 

The council, which started this 
year, has done an overwhelming job. 
And it can do more next year. Why 
not let it handle Freshman orienta- 
tion alone? It has shown itself cap- 
able in everything it has undertaken 
so far, and because it is made up of 
students, these students would be in 
a better position to form closer con- 
tact with the freshmen and instill 
more enthusiasm into their orienta- 
tion classes. They would know better 
how to conquer some students' wan- 
dering attention and rebellion against 
compulsory meetings. 

Why not let Inter-dub Council 
establish a date bureau for the fresh- 
men in cooperation with boys’ col- 
leges near here. This has been success- 
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Prosecuting Attorney: “Its my 
duty to warn you that everything 
you say will be held against you.” 
Defendant: “Jane Russell, Jane 

Rusell, Jane Russell." 

— Scripts ’n Pranks 


An elderly lady driving along non- 
chalantly, turned a corner and ran 
over a poor inebriate crossing the 
street. Without a change of emotion, 
she stopped the car and rolled down 
the window and called, “You had 
better watch out there, young man.” 
Rising up on one elbow, the drunk 
yelled, “Ye Gods’ lady, don’t tell me 
you’re going to back up?" 

— Jaywalker 


What is a beer stein? 

A beer stein is something you try to 
rub off after you have spilled beer 
all over your suit? 


Slippery ice — very thin : 

Pretty girl — tumbled in : 

Saw a fella — on the bank; 

Gave a shriek — then she sank: 

Boy on hand — heard her shout; 
Jumped right in — pulled her out 
Now he’s hers — very nice; 

But she had — to break the ice. 

— Spectator 


She was only the Minister’s daugh- 
ter, but you couldn’t put anything 
pastor. 


A beauty by the name of Henrietta 
Dearly, loved to wear a sweater. 
Three reasons she had: 

To keep warm wasn't bad; 

But the other two reasons were better. 

— Syracusan 


Then there is the tale of the two 
bees that got married and had a 
little bumble from heaven. 

— Polaris 


Voltaire said that the longer we 
dwell on our misfortunes, the greater 
is their power to harm us. 

Moe; Who are two famous generals? 
Joe; General Motors and General 
Electric, both have lots of pow- 
er. 
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fully undertaken between Hopkins 
and Goucher. Many freshmen come 
from distant homes and have no con- 
tacts when they arrive at college. This 
plan would eliminate one of the main 
criticisms freshmen have made. 

Inter-club is the strongest and 
most important group on campus, 
because it is the most representative 
group, and its functions are for the 
benefit of the whole school. But with 
the addition of new responsibilities 
and enthusiasm it can do an even 
better job. This entails the election 
of a president who does not have to 
spend too much time for her respec- 
tive club. The office would be too 
large for the student government pres- 
ident to fill and still perform her 
many other duties. The function of 
the club should be social life and 
student morale. 

Student Government 

Student government is a legislative 
body and as a member of Inter-club 
Council it should benefit more from 
its contact with student opinion. 
This opinion can be put to valuable 
use. Student government can become 
an instrument of communication be- 
tween the students and the faculty. 
Although I have said the purpose of 
Inter-club is mainly social and stu- 
dent morale, the latter covers a large 
territory, and discussions along 
academic lines can be transferred by 
means of Student Government to 
faculty meetings. Here, ideas out of 
the students power to enforce can be 
aired and, if good, put into practice. 
This is how — have the Student 
Government president and two other 
members sit in on one faculty meet- 
ing a semester and talk over prob- 
lems of a student - factulty nature. 
This would result in a closer contact 
between students and faculty and be 
a new victory in campus coordination 
with everyone working for the same 
goal — the betterment of our college. 

Rules 

The rules are all based on some 
violation of ethical conduct. They 
were not invented, and if we lived 
in the tradition of the college, we 
would not need them. Of course, 


standards of conduct do change, and 
the rules change along with them. 
We no longer are required to wear 
stockings and hats down town as in 
former years, because this standard 
of dress is out-moded. Probably we 
will soon get around to allowing 
girls to smoke down town ... it is 
my opinion that the rule should be 
changed now. It is understandable 
why we can't smoke in the "C" Shop 
. . . the ventillation is poor, and it 
would look like an opium den if 
every one smoked. But, when the 
new recreation building is completed, 
there is good reason to suppose that 
smoking will be permitted. 

It would seem that the “riding 
with dates in the afternoon" rules 
could stand some revision. And they 
will be revised ... it all depends on 
the responsibility we show ourselves 
capable of assuming. 

T ermpapevs 

The worst cramp in a students 
style, the biggest headache, the most 
time-consuming ordeal of the year, 
the non-typist's nightmare, the 
teachers’ delight, the biggest waste 
of time (for upperclassmen) is a 
termpaper. An exercise in termpaper- 
ology once or twice in freshman year 
should be sufficient. It teaches us 
how to organize and balance material 
coherently . . . logically or chrono- 
logically. This is good . . . but it 
does not discover whether or not a 
student can think for himself. After 
freshman year, termpapers should be 
original. The topics suggested should 
be those that can not usually be found 
in a library . . . topics of comparison 
and logical conclusions . . . new ideas 
on subjects. Then we would learn 
how to think for ourselves, instead 
of being dictaphone machines. Some 
professors are using this method, but 
it should be put into faculty-wide 
practice. Who is going to care if we 
can turn out a good-looking foot- 
note when we start swimming against 
the business- world tide? 

Professors 

How wonderful it would be if 
they all could succeed in stimulating 
intellectual curiosity the way a few 
of them do! Famous authobiographi- 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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moments of madness 


“Hello there!” 

Startled by the voice that seemed 
almost in my ear, I turned, but no 
one was there. 

I could swear I heard someone 
speak to me! Things like that just 
don't happen though. It must be 
my imagination. Maybe it's the wind 
or something. Oh well! 

“I said, hello there!” 

Ha! It isn't my imagination! 
Someone is speaking to me. 

Again I turned around and with a 
suspecting eye looked over the whole 
library. In the back, there were two 
old ladies with their eyes fixed on 
their books. A few tables up from 
the ladies were three men talking in 
low whispers and pointing to their 
book with emphatic gestures. The one 
closest to me was a man who was 
completely enthralled in what ap- 
pearedto be a novel. Now how can I 
be hearing someone speak to me when 
no one is close enough or interesting 
enough to do so. 

”What are you reading anyway? 
Or don't you speak to strange men? 
I really don’t mean to make any ad- 
vances, but you’re far too beautiful 
to hide yourself in this stuffy place! 
Come, come! Don’t completely ig- 
nore me!” 

Calmly, or at least trying to con- 
vince myself that I was calm, I be- 
gan to try to figure out whether I 
was talking to myself or having 
hallucenations. I knew that I would 
never flirt with myself, nor did I 
have a masculine voice. No alterna- 
tive! I must be cracking up! Maybe 
the whole thing will pass away. But , 
oh, no! You cannot expect insanity 
to step in and out so quickly. It must 
persist in its ' mischievous way. Oh 
why must I be picked out of the 


whole ancestral line to be the dement- 
ed something or other ? 

“How about a stroll in the park, 
huh? Ah! It’s such a lovely day. The 
birds . . . the sun . . . Ah, what a 
glorious day! If you’d like someone 
to talk to, I’d be glad to tag along. 
Just to make it more enjoyable, of 
course.” 

Now how can ever an insane per- 
son think of such things. Ah a lovely 
day ... a glorious day! Who cares 
what kind of day it is! 

“Please, must you keep staring at 
that book as though I were not here 
talking to you?” 

I must be insane ! But I can't be. 
Someone said once , that if you are 
crazy , you do not think you are. 
Therefore, I can't be crazy , because I 
know I am! 

Rationalizing as well as I could, 
my worry must have become evident 
to my observer. 

“I’ll bet you’re worried aren’t you, 
dear? Don’t get upset, of course I’m 
here. Don’t you see me?” 

Don't I see you. don't I see you! 
No! I think I'm going to scream. 
I can't! People will think I am ment- 
ally unbalanced. Oh my poor family 
. . . my poor family. What will the 
neighbors say ? What will I do? 

“Why don’t we go get some water 
or something? I’m awfully thirsty.” 

Yes f yes — water. That's just 
what I need. 

“May I help you from your 
chair?” 

For fear he would, I jumped from 
my seat and ran toward the door. In 
my frustration, and being half blind 
with fear, I bumped into a pile of 
books which were now scattered 
around my feet. Looking up, I faced 
a monster that was at least six feet 
tali with bush-like hair framing 


by Catherine Anne Jones, ’52 

enormous horn-rimmed glasses. 

“What do you want?” I cried in a 
loud shrill voice. 

The librarian looked at me half 
stunned, fingering his glasses with 
an annoyed gesture. Then I realized 
that everyone was glaring over their 
books. All I could see were wide eyes 
turned in my direction. The next 
thing I knew, I was out in the hall 
running as fast as I could. Where? I 
did not know. I forced myself to stop. 
“What am I doing? I cannot keep 
running. What’s happened to me? 
I must be calm and try to figure out 
the whole situation.” 

But it was no use, my mind was 
too upset to logically figure out any- 
thing. Turning around, I saw the 
drinking fountain. Grabbing for the 
handle, I suddenly stopped at the 
sound of that dreaded voice. 

“May I hold the spigot for you?” 
That voice! It's the one! Gradual- 
ly, my reeling senses formed a figure 
of a tall red headed man . I could feel 
myself leap at him frantically , for 
fear that he would vanish before I 
zould assure myself that he was here. 

“Please, lady! Must you jab my 
eye ball out? I’m only trying to turn 
on the water for you!” 

“But you’re really here!” Yes he is 
here! Yes . . . yes! I'm not imagining 
it! He is flesh and blood! I can feel 
his skin! 

“Are you all right?” 

Fear sprang back into my whole 
being. I heard voices from all around. 
“Are you all right? Are you all 
right?” I do not know how long I 
stood there staring at this man while 
my ears were ringing the same words 
over and over: “Are you all right? 
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Are you all right ?” My brain was 
pounding; I could feel my whole 
body shaking! Then, this man, or 
at least what appeared to be a man, 
began to speak again. 

“Would you like to get some 
fresh air?” 

It was a simple question, but I was 
unable to answer. Why doesn’t some- 
one come in and awaken me from 
this nightmare ? Why doesn’t the 
alarm go off? But this was not a 
dream, and I knew it well. While my 
mind was fighting for an answer to 
all this jumbled up reality, I felt my- 
self being maneuvered out into the 
fresh air and over to a bench. Slowly 
coming out of my fog, I realized that 
I was still confronted with the mystic 

countenance of , I didn’t 

even know whom! 

“Who . . . who are you?” No 
sooner had I gotten the words out, 
than they were followed by an un- 
controlled flood of tears. 

“Now, now, please, don't cry. 
Here take my handkerchief and dry 
your eyes. You wouldn't want every- 
one to see you crying, would you? 
I’m sorry I frighten you.” 

How can l get rid of him? / will 
ask him to leave. 

Just as I was forming the words 
in my mouth, he started rambling 
on about seeing one of his friends 
coming towards us. I began to won- 
der if this world was filled with 
mysterious men who drive people 
insane. When they greeted each other, 

I learned that one was named Stutts 
and my bodyguard was named Kelly. 
They attempted to include me in the 
conversation, but a group of people 
were walking by, and for fear that 
they could not see the two men, I 
decided it would be better to ignore 
their questions so as not to be sus- 
pected of talking to myself. After 
the group walked by, I turned back 
to my two companions. They were 
no longer trying to talk to me, but 
were discussing something about the 
taxes going “sky-high” these days. 
It sounded like a normal conversa- 
tion. 

Maybe they are human after all. 
Probably I was just emotionally up- 
set and thought I heard voices from 
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nowhere. I suppose everyone docs 
once in a while. How silly it is to 
work so hard and allow oneself to 
get emotional. 

I almost laughed, but was sud- 
denly stopped. 

“Well, there you are. Sorta lost 
you for awhile, didn’t I? But here 
I am again!” 

The voice had come from directly 
behind me. I turned around. Not 
again! But it is true — I can see no one. 
It was a struggle to keep myself 
outwardly half composed. I looked 
at Stutts and Kelly. They were still 
talking calmly as though nothing 
strange and mysterious had happened. 

Here I am again, face to face with 
the inevitable realization that I am 
having auditory hallucinations. I was 
more upset this time than before, be- 
cause I could see no way out. No way 
at all. How am I to overcome it? I do 
not want to go to an institution . . . 
to be locked away from normal so- 
ciety. I do not want my family and 
my friends to look at me with a 
sympathetic eye, almost cruel with 
understanding. I wanted more than 
anything to live the normal life with 
the normal people. Half aloud I com- 
manded — then pleaded with this in- 
visable monster to go away! Evident- 
ly, Stutts was watching me. In an al- 
most knowing voice, he said: 

“I don’t believe you have been 
introduced to either of us, have you, 
Miss . . . Miss . . 

“Ann Showen,” I revealed my 
name before I realized it. I would 
have prefered not to tell them. 

“Miss Showen, this gentleman 
you’re with is one of my best friends, 
Doctor William Kelly, doctor of psy- 
chology.” 

The phrase psychology made my 
blood run cold. I wondered if they 
had realized my condition. I was ab- 
solutely panic stricken. 

“Now, now, don't be frightened. 
You see, he’s a ventriloquist, and is 
interested in peoples’ reactions. 7'hat 
too, is how I met him. A fine chap, 
but . . 

Stutts went on trying to explain 
what had happened, while in my own 
mind I was fitting the pieces together. 

I kept repeating over and over to 


myself: It's all a joke ... I am not 
crazy ... he is a ventriloquist . . . 
I am not crazy . . . Pm not! I was in 
such a mental state, that soon I 
became so exhausted that I fell 
to the ground. I had not fainted, 
but was in a half conscious daze. I 
could still hear Stutts and Kelly 
talking. 

“Stutts! I believe she’s fainted! 
I didn’t realize I had taken it this 
far. What’ll I do?” 

“You should be more careful! 
This ventriloquist joke can frighten 
people out of their wits!” 

“Don’t just stand there! Hurry! 
Get some water! I’ll look in her purse 
and get her address.” 

Good heavens , please don’t look 
in my purse! You’ll never plow 
through the junk. With all those 
pictures that I have in my wallet , it 
will take hours. I was totally unable 
to speak or to move. It sounded as 
though he was breaking everything 
in my purse. 

“Here’s the water! I’ve got it!” 

I felt the cold splash of water 
bathe my face. The only reaction it 
had was to make my head hurt all 
the more. 

Oh! You put me down you mon- 
ster! What a way to pick a person 
up. My skirt is going to be filthy if 
you let it drag on the ground that 
way! If I could only move. Ouch! 

I could feel the springs of the 
seat pound against my spine as they 
literally threw me into the car. I 
must have been completely uncon- 
scious most of the way home. The 
next thing I knew, I was looking 
into the eyes of my own mother, 
who just kept looking at me and 
stroking my hair. 

“How are you feeling now, 
honey?” I could not speak. Nor 
could I imagine what had happened. 

“Doctor Stutts and Doctor Kelly 
just left. They are both terribly upset 
about the whole thing. Poor Doctor 
Kelly is a nervous wreck! Thought 
I was going to have to put him to 
bed too. He said he would be by to 
see you tomorrow.” 

When I remembered what had 
happened, a blaze of anger surged 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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a freshman looks Forward 


The first weeks in which the fresh- 
men began their college life were 
ones of rat caps and bewilderment. 
T here were the Bayonet rules which 
caused many a poor little freshman’s 
head to swim in confusion, the utter 
awe of the upperclassmen, the whirl 
of new classes, and in some cases 
home-sickness. But gradually with 
the throwing away of the rat caps 
to the winds and the growing ad- 
justment to college routine, bewilder- 
ed looks began to disappear and were 
replaced by the worried look of the 
college student. 

Weeks and months have passed 
since those first confusing weeks, but 
during this time the Freshman Class 
has joined in and contributed much 


to the life of the college. With the 
first year nearly completed the fresh- 
men are beginning to turn their heads 
and look toward the future, a future 
that concerns the individual fresh- 
man, the class as a whole, and the 
world. 

In most instances, the freshman 
herself is thinking and planning for 
her future and wondering how she 
can best prepare herself while she is 
here. She realizes, now in all prob- 
ability more than before she came to 
Mary Washington, the necessity of 
knowing early in her college life the 
goal that she is trying to achieve. 
She may have changed and may 
change again her original plans, for 
those that a year of college life have 


by Barbara Ann Babb, ’54 

found her more suited, but this gives 
an insight into her anxiety to choose 
the right road, whether it be a career 
or marriage. 

All year there has been something 
that has surrounded the Freshman 
Class with a special air. You might 
call this certain “something” spirit. 
This spirit has swept the class like a 
contagious disease and has been pro- 
moted to a great extent by the Inter- 
Club Council. Inter-Club Council 
has done much because they have 
focused the limelight of attention on 
the freshmen, by sponsoring such 
things as dances and by taking a 
great deal of interest in the Freshman 
Orientation Program. Most freshmen 
feel that the climax of this high-spir- 
ited year came on the night of the 
song contest when they received the 
overwhelming applause from the en- 
tire student body. Never has the 
freshman spirit been so high as on 
this night and never have the fresh- 
men had the sense of really belonging 
as on this night. 

And then the world and the future, 
the not so bright future right now. 
Through the eyes of the freshman it 
lies as the unopened and unsolved 
problem book. How can it be opened 
and how can I help in the lifting of 
its cover?; is the freshman’s question. 
Then everyone gathers and there is 
talk and more talk and ideas add to 
ideas and the discussion goes on and 
on. The conclusion? It’s not too dif- 
ferent from many others, because 
there is really no definite answer or 
formula for a solution. Only these 
words with the familiar ringing syl- 
lables emanate from the discussion. 
Words like tolerance, understanding, 
and education which will take on 
a new meaning with working deter- 
mination and become the working 
essentials for peace in a better world, 
as the Freshman Class looks toward 
rhe future. 
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a senior looks backward . . . 


What farewell is ever easy to say 
— whether it be made from the plat- 
form of a station, the door of a home, 
or on the campus of an Alma Mater? 
The chapters of any book must al- 
ways have the inevitable, an ending. 
And now, we seniors are nearing 
the time to close this book and open 
new chapters. 

Let’s look over the four chapters 
that have almost been completed. 
What has made them so enjoyable, 
so influential to us, and so very out- 
standing? First of all, I believe it’s 
the friends we’ve made, the closeness 
of girls from all parts of the world, 
the feeling of genuine and warm 
friendships. We’ve mingled with all 
types and learned to accept people as 
they are, and to understand their 
ideas and attitudes. Sincerity has been 
a major goal of ours, for none of us 
have wanted friendships with only 
shiny surfaces. It’s the qualities of 
understanding, willingness to help, 
interest, and again, those qualities of 
warmth and security. We have found 
just that type of friendship here 
among the students at Mary Wash- 
ington. We have had our “cliques,” 
so to speak, as does any student body 
or society, but there has been a de- 
finite “pulling together” at all times 
— especially during our benefits, our 
song contests, our Devil-Goat Days. 
It’s a wonderful feeling of loyalty 
and spirit. And the inter-class close- 
ness we have is something many col- 
leges cannot boast about. Yes, many 
of the leading colleges and universi- 
ties have spirit and loyalty, but what 
does it center around — a sports event, 


You grow up the day you have 
your first real laugh — at yourself. 

— Ethel Barrymore 


When a girl sneezes, it is a sign 
she’s catching cold; when she yawns, 
she's gotten cold. — Turn-Out 


a fraternity or sorority affair, or per- 
haps a dance week-end? Mary Wash- 
ington finds its spirit in the interest 
and enthusiasm of our fellow stu- 
dents — a genuine interest. And we 
thank you all for making this spirit 
possible. We all realize our enthu- 
siasm changes from year to year, but 
as long as it grows deeper, then it is 
the right kind of spirit. 

We, too, have realized the great 
importance of our college training. 
We are tomorrow’s leaders, and have 
tried to prepare for the future that 
lies ahead of us — shakey as it may 
seem. But we have to remember that 
any ladder may have an unstable or 


by Karen Morey, 51 

missing rung, but that there are al- 
ways ways to fix the rung and make 
it strong. Our courses here at college 
and the understanding and interest of 
our professors have prepared us for 
tomorrow, whether it be bright or 
cloudy. And for this, we deeply thank 
our faculty. 

It’s mighty difficult to say “this” 
good-bye, but we know that you will 
continue to live up to the standards 
and ideals you have shared with us. 
Don’t ever let anyone try to sway 
your spirit and genuineness; they are 
qualities that make any student body 
great, and have made you at Mary 
Washington outstanding. 
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In 1945 the peoples of the world 
saw two new instruments of historic 
significance brought into being. One 
of them was the atomic bomb. The 
other was the United Nations. Both 
were the products of the second 
world war. The atom bomb pro- 
duces a source of energy so much 
more efficient than any ever dis- 
covered before that it will have a 
revolutionary effect for good or ill 
upon the future of civilization. The 
United Nations was designed for the 
self-preservation of mankind. It was 
evolved from the imperfections and 
the aspirations of human society. It 
is a political instrument, the product 
of compromise and of the balance of 
forces at work in the world. 

In 1945 people generally believed 
that the United Nations, imperfect 
as it was, would make peace secure. 
In such a world atomic energy could 
be safely used for constructive pur- 
poses. 

The United Nations, although 
created before the end of the war, 
had not been intended to do any 
real business until after the peace 
treaties for Germany, Italy, and 
Japan had been signed. T he peace 
treaties were not to be made by the 
United Nations, but by the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, which had been 
set up entirely separately from the 
United Nations by the United States, 
Russia, England, France and China. 
Once everybody had agreed on the 
settlement of World War II, it was 
felt, the United Nations would have 
a fairly stable and solid base upon 
which to begin its work of prevent- 
ing World War III. 

This did not happen. The war- 
time alliance of Great Powers fell 
apart before any peace settlement for 
either Germany or Japan was reach- 
ed. The Council of Foreign Min- 
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isters was able to complete only the 
treaties for Italy and the Axis Satel- 
lites. That was in December 1946. 
From then on the conflict between 
the Soviet Union on one hand and 
the Western Powers on the other, 
intensified from month to month. 

It developed into the “cold” war. 

This “war” has been fought with 
all the weapons of ideological con- 
flict and political and economic 
power in Western Europe and Eastern 
Europe, The Middle East, in China, 
Southeast Asia, and in Korea where 
open hostilities broke out late in 
June 1950. 

The United States and its Western 
Allies accused the Russians of break- 
ing their agreements, beginning with 
Yalta and Potsdam, and of following 
agressive policies aimed at world 
domination. The Soviet Union re- 
plied that it was the West that broke 
these agreements and was trying to 
bring the Communist “Peoples’ 
Democracies” to heel with “capital- 
ist encirclement” and threats of a 
new war. 

It was in this atmosphere that the 
United Nations had to begin its work 
and has had to continue its operations 
ever since. The Great Power confilct 
began even before the first meeting 
of the General Assembly and the 
Security Council in London in Jan- 
uary 1946. Communist governments 
were established in Eastern Europe 
by methods the West considered vio- 
lations of the Yalta and Potsdam 
agreements. Negotiations on the peace 
treaties became stormy clashes. 

The Security Council would, it had 
been expected, be comparatively free 
of Big Power disputes long enough 
to develop its procedures and gain 
experience. Instead East-West dis- 
putes were from the very first thrown 
into the lap of the Security Council. 


The year 1946 ended with the 
completion by the Council of For- 
eign Ministers of the peace treaties 
for Italy, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rum- 
ania, and Finland, and with a un- 
animous recommendation of the 
United Nations General Assembly 
for disarmament and control of 
atomic energy that was in general 
terms but seemed to promise pro- 
gress toward breaking the stalemate 
in the Atomic Energy Commission. 

That was, however, about the 
end of real negotiation between East 
and West. The cold war was on in 
earnest. The United States turned 
increasingly from a policy which 
gave first place to negotiation in 
the United Nations and the Council 
of Foreign Ministers to a policy of 
containment as the main answer to 
the expansion of Soviet power and 
to the Soviet use of Communist 
parties in other countries as a weapon 
of Soviet foreign policy. In March 
1947 came the Truman Doctrine. 
We offered arms and economic aid 
to Greece and Turkey because we 
saw them threatened by Russia and 
by Communism. We declared our 
readiness to help other countries sim- 
ilarly threatened. We began to re- 
arm in earnest. 

In June came the Marshall Plan. 
In theory the Marshall Plan which 
was in the words of Secretary Mar- 
shall “directed not against any coun- 
try or doctrine but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation, and chaos,” re- 
mained open to the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. In practice the Plan 
became the means for bringing about 
the economic recovery of Western 
Europe, separate from that of Eastern 
Europe. 

Then came the Atlantic Pact of 
1949 and the Military Aid program 
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by Harriette Seely, '51 


for Western Europe which began 
functioning in 1950. 

The Soviets, for their part, created 
the Cominform in 1947, engineered 
the Communist coup d’etat in Czech- 
oslovakia in 1948 and further tight- 
ened Soviet political and economic 
control in Eastern Europe generally. 
Communist agitation in the West to 
impede economic recovery and pre- 
vent political stability was stepped 
up. This meant that communist 
parties in the West sacrificed part of 
their popular support in the interests 
of helping Russia win the cold war. 

In Asia, too, there were points of 
conflict. Korea was divided north 
and south between two regimes spon- 
sored by the Soviet Union and the 
United States respectively. In China 
the United States gave the Chiang 
Kai-shek regeme two billion dollars 
worth of aid. When, in spite of this 
aid, Chiang lost the Civil war in 
China to the Chinese Communists, 
the United States was entangled in 
his defeat. The Russians lost no time 
as stepping forward as the principle 
ally of the New People’s Government 
of China. Communist movements 
were strong in French Indo China 
and to a lesser degree in Burma and 
Malaya. 

As long as the cold war continued 
without abatement the building of 
armaments by both sides was to be 
expected. In 1950 the United States, 
even before the fighting in Korea, 
was spending 1 5 billion dollars on 
military needs. The Soviet Union 
was certainly exerting a comparable 
effort. The western countries were 
far, far, behind. 

Until September 1949 most peo- 
ple thought the United States had 
a monoply on the atomic bomb. 
Then it was discovered that the 
Soviet Union had it too. Early in 
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1950 President Truman revealed 
that the United States was going 
ahead with a plan to produce the so- 
called hydrogen bomb, or super 
bomb, as a part of a billion-dollar a 
year atomic energy program. It was 
generally believed that Soviet Scient- 
ists had the theoretical knowledge 
necessary to produce the hydrogen 
bomb and that they would prob- 
ably succeed in doing so if we suc- 
ceeded. 

The longer the cold war lasts the 
longer the danger that open hostili- 
ties will break out as they have in 
Korea with increasing frequency in 
troubled areas across the world, cul- 
minating at last in World War III. 
No one in his senses wants a third 
world war. Such a war, fought with 
the weapons now available would 
probably be so destructive that not 
only tens of millions of men, women 
and children, but American Demo- 
cracy and Soviet Communism and 
every other existing social order 
would be transformed in the con- 
flict. 

This is the challenge — a world 
with a great capacity for life — that 
faces every one who wants peace. 
And that means nearly every one 
of the two billion people in the 
world. The decision involves a num- 
ber of questions especially important 
for Americans to consider. One is 
whether it is possible for us to win 
the cold war simply by acting like a 
well equipped fire department that 
rushes to put out fires when the 
alarm is given or whether there 
should be more emphasis on preven- 
tion — through negotiation, through 
the development of economic and 
social well-being, through devices and 
techniques as yet unknown — and less 
on sheer power. 

A second related question is what 


to do about the United Nations and 
what place to give the United Nations 
— if any — in the search for peace. 

Is the United Nations just another 
victim of the cold war, to be written 
off with sincere regret? What about 
the alternatives? Should it be re- 
placed by a system of military alli- 
ances? Or should an attempt be made 
to create some other form of inter- 
national organization with real gov- 
ernmental powers — a Federal Union 
of the Atlantic democracies or a 
Federal Union of everybody willing 
to come in? If we keep the United 
Nations should we try to go ahead 
without Russia, a move which would 
change the nature and purose of the 
organization? Or should we concen- 
trate on making the United Nations 
work better as it is? 

Obviously, there is no simple or 
sure answer. But this is sure: If 

World War III is to be prevented, it 
cannot be done by the diplomats 
alone. Among others, you and your 
friends have a direct responsibility. 
How are you going to meet it? 

The colleges and universities of 
this nation and of the world are in 
an unusually strategic position to 
serve as a stimulus to this awaken- 
ing. From their ranks will come not 
only a large portion of the informed 
public opinion of the world, but also 
a vast majority of the United Nations 
leaders. Thus, the potential effect of 
concerted action by university and 
college students and faculties is vir- 
tually boundless. 

Are you going to be in the van- 
guard of those working for peace? 

Gather your kisses while you may, 
For time brings only sorrow; 

The girls who are so free today 
Are chaperones tomorrow. 

— Fen Ways 
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Dr. Combs in 1928 



the man 
of the year . . . 


“1950-51 has been a good year.” “There’s a different feeling on 
campus this year.” “Student morale has increased this year.” “There’s 
more organization.” “We have gotten to know our president.” “The 
dances are better” — these are all statements commonly heard on campus 
this year, and we feel it is something worth talking about. Why has this 
year been better? better than what? It has been better than last year, and 
the old timers around campus say it has been better than any year in the 
history of the college. Better in what sense? Better because student morale 
has increased, not gradually, but spontaneously. And in analyzing this 
situation we have found that the people on these two 
pages are directly responsible for it. 

Dr. Combs is not only the man of the year, but the 
man of all the years since he put the college into high 
gear in 1929. But this year he is especially spotlighted 
because of the sincere interest he has shown in the work 
undertaken by “the women of the year” and his parti- 
cipation in their many projects. We really have gotten 
to know our president this year! But his biggest applause 
should be received for his rapid extension of the build- 
ings and untiring energy in seeing that this expansion 
never ceases. 



Dr. Combs in 1936 
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the women 
of the year . . . 

We have spoken of student morale . . . and the main cause of this 
morale is the coordinated efforts of Mary Lee Oliver, Miss Stephenson, 
Mrs. Wade and Mrs. Russell. Student Government and Inter-Club council 
have been their most successful instruments. 

Mary Lee has been an excellent Student Government president and, 
according to Dr. Combs, the best the school has ever had. She has used 
this organization, not as a police force, but as a constructive group work- 
ing for the benefit of the students. Mary Lee's main goal was a clear re- 
cord, a year with a minimum number of cases, so that we could show 
our readiness for more rule changes. But Mary Lee has also carried out her 
constructive spirit as president of the child prodigy, Inter-Club Council. 

Miss Stephenson, in her first year as dean, has been warmly received 
by the whole student body. Students feel free to discuss everything with 
her, from classes to love. Her democratic spirit has been a real inspiration 
for students to express themselves and take a more active part in campus 
life. 

Mrs. Wade, in her new role as dean of freshmen, has also gained the 
confidence of her charges by her friendly and helpful attitude. But she 
and Miss Stephenson both work more than as deans, for they are con- 
stantly helping the students with their academic work. 

Mrs. Russell has been one of the hardest workers for the success of 
the Inter-Club council. She realized the possibilities of this club from the 
beginning, and many of her ideas have been put into practice. One of her 
first accomplishments was the organization of a club calendar to avoid 
conflicting meetings. The success of the high school weekend was due 
mainly to her efforts. 

All of these people have worked together in improving the general 
calibre of student life and the outstanding success of every project under- 
taken this year. 



Mrs. Russell 



Mary Lee Oliver 



Miss Stephenson 



Mrs. Wade 
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22 years of campus 
expansion climaxed . . . 


Since Dr. Combs became president in 1929, Mary 
Washington College has increased from a sixty acre 
State Teachers' College to its present three hundred 
and eighty-one acres. The “Curly Byrd of Virginia" 
has done relatively as much for Mary Washington 
as his University of Maryland counterpart. Our col- 
lege is now not only the largest, but the most beauti- 
ful woman's college in Virginia. The beauty is also 
due to Dr. Combs . . . his fine, artistic eye and flair 
for horticulture showing evidence all over campus. 
Each new building becomes an integral part of its 
setting and takes on the aspect of “belonging" as 
soon as it is completed. 

We have proudly watched the expansion this 
year . ♦ . the new heating plant with its three giant 
furnaces . . . the two new wings added to the dining 


hall to form the only structure of its kind in the 
United States . . . the new infirmary that boasts of 
a solarium and sundeck and will be a complete hos- 
pital unit upon completion. We have seen sketches 
of the new fine arts building and watched the ground 
being prepared for its construction . . . the student 
activities building to be added to the indoor swim- 
ming pool . . . and finally the proposed new dormi- 
tory to be located on the plain beyond the fine arts 
building. 

But expansion will not stop here. Mary Wash- 
ington will continue to grow until she is the largest 
woman's college in the South . . . and possibly the 
whole nation . . . even if Dr. Combs has to purchase 
all the land west of College Avenue to realize this 
dream. 

— Ada Vergne, '51 
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ARE MY 


With our crowded and complex 
program of personal living today too 
little thought has been given to the 
subject of personal ethics. Taking 
this most important matter for grant- 
ed has profoundly affected our re- 
lationship with others. 

There is no question but that our 
ethics and morals must be considered 
in the light of our personal religious 
life, otherwise, our relations with 
others and our personal standards of 
morals will rest upon insecure found- 
ations. Jesus in His discussions of the 
great things by which men live was 
definitely concerned about the practi- 
cal relationship we have with those 
about us. From this fact comes the 
Golden Rule, “Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.” — Matt. 7:12. 

For a little while let us make a 
strict examination of our ethical life, 
remembering that it touches every 
intimate realm of existence. It might 
be well that we sit down for a frank, 
honest discussion with individuals 
and groups with which we are close- 
ly associated. Church and home life, 
business activities, social and college 
life are the working fields of ethics. 
The control of our attitudes, treat- 
ment of others, and consideration of 
our own ideals is our immediate con- 
cern. Our love and appreciation of 
others and the high estimate of hon- 
or and integrity of character demands 
our attention in working out our 
ethical relationships of life. 

Ethics are the gold and silver 
threads which give glow and beauty 
to the pattern of life and sparkle to 
the personality. Thoughtful acts and 
attitudes give worth and deep mean- 
ing to the life of others, lifting many 
a burden and cross, making it easier 
for others to live. 

“As ye would that men should 
do unto you!” 

Let us give thought to some un- 
ethical acts which make it hard for 
others to live and cast shadows over 


ETHICS WORKING? 


by Dr. Robert F. Caverlee 

their sun of happiness. The first in 
our thought is a thoughtless and 
oftentimes vicious thing called Gos- 
sip. Gossip is horribly unethical and 
all of us are guilty to a greater or 
lesser degree. In every realm of life 
from Church to College folks become 
masters of the Black Art of Gossip. 
How thoughtless, cruel and brutal 
we are in our thoughts and words 
about others! This Black Art is such 

THE GAME OF LIFE 
by Lillian M. Coleman 

As we travel down the highway 
of this old world we live in. 

It seems as tho it’s just a game 
of takin’ and of givin’ — 

Some days the game seems tire- 
some and the road seems 
sorta bare, 

And some folks we meet in the 
game of life don’t seem to 
play quite fair, 

On such days we start to wonder 
what it’s really all about — 

If the game is worth the candle, 
and we oft begin to doubt. 

And then we sit down quietly and 
take ourselves to task, 

And of ourselves some questions 
we pertinently ask. 

We find ’most every single time, 
that much on us depends, 

When we play the game with the 
Golden Rule, unpleasantness 
all ends, 

For faults we thought were in our 
friends, we have to take the 
blame, 

And if we strive to play it right, 
it’s a pretty good old game. 


a needless cruelty imposed so many 
times with supposed innocence upon 
others. Loose tongues slashing the 
reputation of others become as two- 
edged swords or poisonous serpents. 
Does everything have to be told even 
if it is the truth or a half-truth? If 
the one in question has made a mis- 


take, gossip makes it harder for him 
to clear the record and start again. 
When a gossiper is confronted with 
the results of his unethical work, “I 
didn’t mean to’’ makes poor restitu- 
tion. Really there is no restitution for 
damage done by thoughtless, unethi- 
cal gossip. 

Gossip streams from many sources. 
Unjustified criticism, floating stories 
to which each gossiper has added a 
new twist, jumping to conclusions, 
and circumstantial evidence, all are 
vats from which the gossiper draws 
to compound a poisonous brew. 

“As ye would that men should 
do unto you!’’ 

Betraying confidences! It is unethi- 
cal to betray a confidence. A person 
gives a confidence feeling that it is 
necessary to have someone to share 
a burden or to help work out a per- 
sonal problem. He feels that this is 
locked within the heart of his friend 
and goes his way happier, knowing 
that it will never be revealed. Then 
suddenly he sees his confidence 
marching in stark reality in public 
and his burden is doubled. The one 
who shared this confidence had im- 
mediately shared it with another, 
“Now don’t you tell a soul’’ — then 
the damage is done and the confidence 
is a confidence no longer. 

“As ye would that men should 
do unto you!” 

Throat cutting! Of course this is 
a figure, but how dramatic and how 
tragic! This figure travels under a 
guise of decency in many of the 
practices of life. Gaining a position 
or objective at the expense of another 
is the essence of cruel, unethical prac- 
tice. No objective so gained can be 
anything more than a brass crown 
of judgment which grows heavier as 
the days go by. 

“As ye would that men should 
do unto you!” 

Dishonesty and cheating! There 
are many unethical practices involv- 
ing honor and integrity of character. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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imaginary 
conversations . . . 

by Peggy Hall, '54 


The dance was over and the 
U. S. O. became dark. 

The street outside was full of 
sounds and confusion; the precise 
click of high heels; the clumsy shuffle 
of heavy boots; “May I have your 
phone number? How do you spell 
your name, again?”; the constant 
slamming of doors as the girls got 
into private cars; the heavy road of 
the army trucks as they jerked into 
second gear. 


One of the cars turned into Ben- 
chley Avenue. There were eight girls 
inside. 

“My feet hurt!” groaned one. 

“Mine don’t,” said the girl beside 
her. “They’re so numb, they don’t 
feel a thing.” 

“By the way, my name is Mary,” 
said Joan. 

“So's mine,” offered Sarah. 

“You didn’t!” protested Jane. 
“That’s what I told them all.” 

“Wasn’t it awful when we first 
went in,” recalled someone. “The 
army would get there before us. 
Golly, the way they jammed around 
the entrance to inspect us as we ar- 
rived . . . When I went through the 
door, I kept wondering if my seams 
were crooked — or something — they 
sure did look us up and down.” 

“Your seams were O. K., but you 
had a three-inch run,” someone on 
the front seat consoled her. 

“Did anybody dance with the 
sesrgeant ?” 

“Oh, was he the one that kept 
muttering ‘left- — right — left . . .’ I 
thought he was just counting the 
dance steps.” 

“How ’bout the Jack-Rabbit, 
wasn’t he a riot.” 

“Heavens, yes!” exclaimed Alice. 
“Everytime I'd get him in a Paul- 
Jones, he’d start hopping up and 
down and yelling ‘I don't know how 
to dance, but this sure is fun!' 

“Speaking of Paul- Joneses, didn’t 
Baldy have a grand time with that 
whistle? He kept blowing it when 
there wasn’t even any music. Must be 
a complex left over from his Boy 
Scout days. Wonder how long he’s 
been in the army, anyway.” 

“Counting ten years for every hair 
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on his head, I’d say sixty years,” 
someone figured. 

“I met Romeo, himself,” Joan 
sighed. “He told me that I should 
always wear this color of blue as it 
made my eyes look like the sky on 
an April afternoon. Wasn’t that 
romantic?” 

“Especially since April’s the month 
it always rains,” agreed Jane, “and 
anyway, your dress is aqua.” 

“I know,” Joan pouted. “Quite 
disillusioning. It was the first time 
it had ever occurred to me that Romeo 
might not have had 20/20 vision.” 

“Vision?” repeated Sarah, “Oh, 
did you dance with Squint-Eyes, too? 
I asked him if he was supposed to 
wear glasses and he said ‘No, only 
for close work.’ The way he was 
holding me, though, I felt like tell- 
ing him he’d better put them on.” 

“The refreshments were simply 
marvelous,” gushed Linda. “Every- 
body wanted to take me over to the 
snack-bar to get some, but after the 
sixth coke and fourth sandwich, I 
had to start telling them I wasn’t 
hungry as I'd had a late supper.” 

“I won’t need to take gym for a 
month,” groaned Alice, “Not with 
the exercise I got tonight. One mus- 
cle-bound private was pumping my 
arm so hard that I couldn’t help 
but wish Miss Murphy was there. 
In calisthenics she’s always urging 
me to be more enthusiastic, and she 
would really have been proud of me 
tonight.” 

“Well, there definitely wasn’t any 
lack of enthusiasm on the army’s 
part,” decided Sarah. “There must 
have been two boys to every girl in 
the Paul-Jones because every time 
the whistle blew, I found my right 
arm being pulled one way and my 
left going the other. I think my right 
arm must be stronger, though, as 
the boy on that side usually yelled 


‘I won! Better luck next time, 
buddy.' It was quite flattering, but 
slightly exhausting.” 

“Exhausting is a complete under- 
statement,” yawned someone, “and 
I sure do hope I’ve recuperated by 
next Saturday. I wouldn’t miss going 
to that dance for anything! Those 
fellows were really swell!” 


The army trucks made their way 
down the lonely road toward camp. 
In the third one sat twenty soldiers. 
“My feet hurt!” groaned one. 
“Mine don't,” said the man beside 
him. “I wore my combat boots and 
never felt a thing.” 

“Did any of y’all dance with Lulu 
Belle from the deep, deee — p South?” 
mocked a New England accent. “You 
couldn’t have cut that drawl with 
the A-Bomb, itself.” 

“Who was the Amazon?” ques- 
tioned someone. “Everytime I danced 
with her, I felt as if I was seeing New 
York City for the first time. Boy, my 
neck still hurts.” 

“You were lucky,” said someone 
else. “I got Shorty a couple times and 
I haven’t been able to straighten out 
completely yet.” 

The boy sitting across from him 
sniffed and said, “Some perfume fac- 
tory was getting a lot of free publi- 
city tonight. Whatever kind she had 
on must have cost about a dime an 
ounce and she’d splurged with a 
buck’s worth.” 

“Man! Just so it was something 
besides shaving lotion, I could have 
stood five buck worth,” declared the 
sergeant next to him. “What a way 
to die,” he added dreamily. “Suffo- 
cation by ‘Lily-of-the-Valley.' ” 
“That brunette in the red dress 
must have liked me,” sighed a young 
private. “She gave me her phone 
number.” 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Exchanging Jokes 



Sally: “I’ll never marry a man 
who snores.*' 

Mother: “Yes, but be careful how 
you find out/' 

— Syracusan 


Pink elephant — beast of bourbon. 

— Sun Dial 


Did you hear about the girl who 
went to the masquerade dressed as a 
telephone operator, and before the 
evening was over had three close 
calls? — Rebel 


“What do you think would go 
well with the purple and green socks 
I got for Christmas?” 

“Sea boots." — Log 


Mother (to couple in unlit room) : 
“What are you doing in there?" 
Son: “Nothing, mother.” 
Mother: “You’re getting more 

like your father every day.” 

— Penn State Froth 


The Cannibal's daughter liked 
boys best when they were stewed. 

Doctor: “How is the boy who 
swallowed the half dollar?” 

Nurse: “No change yet, doctor.” 
— Jaywalker 


Chaucer and I wrote a dirty story, 
Bawdy and lewd from the start, 
But mine, people said, was porno- 
graphic 

And Chaucer’s was classical art. 

— Yellow Jacket 


If she looks young, she is camou- 
flaged. 

If she looks old, she is young but dis- 
sipated. 

If she looks innocent, she is fooling 
you. 

If she looks shocked, she’s acting. 

If she looks languishing, she is 
hungry 

If she looks sad, she is angling. 

If she looks back, follow her. 

— Syracusan 


An amoeba named Joe and his brother 
Went out drinking toast to each 
other. 

In the midst of their quaffing 
They split their sides laughing 
And found out that each one was a 
mother. — Pup 


The President of today is the post- 
age stamp of tomorrow. 


Hickory, Dickory, Dock 
The mouse ran up the clock, 

The clock struck one, 

Which so surprise the mouse that he 
entered a state of shock, and ended 
his days, a raving rodent in a 
mental mousepital. 

— Yale Record 


A bachelor is a man who didn’t 
have a car when he went to college. 


Physics Prof, (to student) : “What 
do you know about the behavior of 
waves?” 

Student: “That is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer, sir.” — Log 


Overheard: The honeymoon is 

over when the dog brings your slip- 
pers and the wife barks at you.” 


He: (Looking at her revealing 

gown) “You should show a little 
more discretion.” 

She: “You men are never satis- 
fied.” 

— Polaris 


spite its staleness and lack 
of humor, almost every person will 
read this poem down to the very end. 

“Me slept with the daddy last 
night,” said the small child to the 
kindergarten teacher who believed 
in correct diction, even by the very 
young. With emphasis the teacher 
said, “I slept with daddy last night.” 
“Well, then,” said the child, “you 
must have come in after I went to 
sleep.” — p U p 

It had been a hard night for the 
young man. A convertible, the moon, 
and East Rock had failed to help 
him, but just as it turned eleven 
o clock he succeeded in getting a good- 
night kiss from his date. 

“That is your reward for being 
a gentleman, the girl cooed. 

“Reward?” he snorted. “That is 
just workman's compensation." 

— Yale Record 

One thing I have learned in my 
long experience with the fair sex,” 
said the sly looking one to his drink- 
ing companion, “is that you can’t 
trust a woman with brown eyes!” 

“Zounds!” exclaimed the other, 
“I’ve been married for two years and 
it occurs to me that I don’t know 
what color eyes my wife has.” 

He bolted from the bar and whip- 
ped home. His wife was in bed asleep. 
Creeping closer he lifted her eyelid. 

“Brown, by God!” he roared. 

Brown crawled out from under the 
bed and said, How the devil did you 
know I was under here?” 

— Jack-O-Lantern 

A dumb girl counts on her fingers. 
A smart one on her legs. 

— Branding Iron 
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Coe-d: “Doctor Banks, how can 
you tell if a person is really insane ?" 

Dr. Banks: “Oh, I merely ask him 
a few ordinary questions which nor- 
mal people can answer correctly?" 

Co-ed: “Like what, for instance?" 

Dr. Banks: “Well, like this: Cap- 
tain Cook made three voyages around 
the world and he died on one of them. 
Which one was it?" 

Co-ed: “Oh, that's a tough ques- 
tion — I was never very good in his- 
tory." — Log 

Inflation has reached such a peak, 
according to Harry Fields, that if a 
man tells a gal she looks like a million 
dollars, she thinks he is trying to 
insult her. 


They have a process of making 
wool out of milk, which must make 
the cows feel sort of sheepish. 

— Old Line 


GIRLS 

I think that I shall never see 
A girl who refuses a meal that’s free; 
A girl whose hungry eyes aren’t fixed 
Upon a drink that's being mixed: 

A girl who won’t forever wear 
A bunch of junk to match her hair: 
A girl who looks at boys all day 
And figures ways to make them pay. 
Girls are loved by jerks like me 
’Cause who would want to kiss a tree. 

— Log 

Her heart is a revolving door 
That’s ever on the spin. 

There’s always someone going out 
When someone else comes in! 


Husband: “I hate to admit it dear, 
but I bought another $10,000 policy 
from the life insurance company." 
Wife: “Oh, I could kill you." 

— Penn State Froth 


Did you hear about the college 
student who stayed in bed on Sun- 
day morning, because he was sack- 
religious? 

“What kind of oil do you use in 
your car?" 

“Oh, I usually begin by saying 
that I am lonely." — Spectator 


The bride and groom were spend- 
ing their honeymoon at the seashore. 
As they stood on the beach in the 
moonlight the young man suddenly 
felt poetic and said, “Roll on, thou 
dark and deep blue ocean, roll." 

Startled, his bride stared at the 
waves and exclaimed, “Darling, you 
are wonderful. Look, it's doing it!" 

— Tempo 


Three old men were discussing the 
ideal way of dying. The first, age 
75, said he’d like to crash in a car 
going 80-miles per hour. The second, 
85, said he’d like to take his finish 
in a plane going 400-miles per hour. 
“I’ve got a better idea," said the 
third man, who was 95. “I’d like to 
be shot by a jealous husband." 

— Jaywalker 


Definition of a true musician: 

When he hears a lady singing in 
a bath, he keeps his ear to the 
key-hole. — Hatchet 

Salesman: “Madame, do you wear 
pajamas or night gowns?" 

She: “Neither. 

Salesman: “The name is Jones, 
lady, John Jones." — Turn-Out 


Dressed to kill in a coat of fur, 
Lounging against a cocktail bar. 
Baby, what I wouldn’t give if you 
were 

One third as bad as you think you 
are. — Spectator 


Definition of a kiss: 

Noun — because it is proper and com- 
mon 

Pronoun — because it stands for itself 
Conjunction — because it joins to- 
gether 

Verb — because it may be active 
Preposition — because it has an object 
Object — because it needs no explana- 
tion 

Adverb — because it tells how much 
he loves her. 


Farmer had a pet worm named 
Motor. 

Worm hid in an ear of corn. 

Farmer whistled. 

Out bored Motor. — Yale Record 


Quoth she: When I let him steal 
a kiss, I didn’t know that it was 
going to develop into a one man 
crime wave. 


Hicchoughs are messages from de- 
parted spirits. 


A city and a chorus girl 
Are much alike 'tis true. 

A city’s built with outskirts; 

A chorus girl is too. 

— Yale Record 


The gals who think our jokes are 
rough, 

Would quickly change their views, 
If they'd compare the ones we print 
With those we’re scared to use. 

— Old Line 


A Sunday School teacher lost his 
bicycle and was under the impression 
one of his pupils stole it. At the sug- 
gestion of his lawyer, he decided to 
get the children together and repeat 
to them the Ten Commandments — 
intending to watch for the guiltiest 
face when he got to “Thou shalt not 
steal." He did this, but when he got 
to “Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery," he remembered where he left 
his bicycle. — Showeme 


Most men who fall in love at first 
sight are sorry they didn’t take a 
second look. — Log 



So What’s New? 
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collected 


TREES 

They are their own foundation 
and they protect whatever creature 
seeks refuge at their feet. 

The graceful arms 
ascending into space — arc as 
a conductor leading a great symphony — 
resting while the players rest — 
and with wild enthusiasm showing 
the way music should be played. 

For they are accessible 

to the sweetest sounds that ever have been heard. 

Soloists find the boughs 

arc homes — and also stages from which 

to sing their song. 

The axman comes 

with hearty voice — and shining steel. 

A man-made woodpecker 

is not welcome here. But soon 

that structure of perfection 

lowers it’s own curtain, 

resounds its own crashing applause — 

with solemn dignity until 

it takes its final bow. 


DAY 

The sleepy rush of dawn 

silent and stealthy 

playing games with the clock 

trickling in — one purpose 

arousing the slumbering, dormant world. 

A splash of water tossed in the face of youth 

a brushing reminder to age 

that it is only running interference 

for the blasting rays of sunlight. 


A thousand whips lashing out to a galley of slaves 
with no promise — just holding in it somewhere 
a future — as 

the keeper of slippery silver stuff saying, 

“I dare you to pick me up with bare hands. ” 

And hiding behind a tree — giggling gayly 
another waits and says, “I do not want 
your gold and I will not crumble — but you 
cannot catch me. Catch me if you can.” 

You reach. Your hand falls wearily. 

Dawn has passed. 

Running the course set by a speedster — 

waiting only the removal of its predecessor, 

morning comes in choking, 

sputtering, coughing, 

honking, screaming — 

working up an appetite — 

sprawling out — monopolizing 

saying, “C'mon now — move along — I’ve got 

rights too.” 

Racing until the wire is reached — 
a fanatical splurge sends it 
reeling into oblivion. 

Pulling, tagging, jerking at its sleeve 
stumbles the groggy remainder 
of brilliant morning, 

The inside of a chocolate pudding bowl — 

sticky sweet — something extra 

for children who have had too much already. 

It spreads out its blanket, 
gathers crumbs — is shaken out 
and hastily put away. 

The weaver of lace is approaching. 

Twinkling candles herald the arrival of evening — 

the last firing of the furnace 

and it whispers — “You cannot break me 
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though I am a crystal chandelier making 
pretty sounds when I strike my friends/’ 
The fluttering hand grasps — 
restraining night. 

When loneliness parades 
in dark empty places — 

And you slumber — 
waiting for 

the sleepy rush of dawn. 


LOVE 

They say it is a grand piano. 

That it is played by master musicians 
in concert halls 
and great places. 

Two keys lying side by side 
are heard. 

They are each a part of tumultuous sound 
but rarely are they played together. 

I saw a child seated at an old piano. 

The imitation ivory was chipped and cracked, 
And unassuming 

the child struck those two notes together. 
Trained ears called it discord 
and all the world laughed. 

The child called it music. 


Wake . . . 

And look to see 
Where grass grows green. 
Where blue clouds haunt 
An empty sky. 

Where water washes 
Imprints from the sand 
And a small bird sings. 


Rise . . . 

And go to meet 
A whisper murmuring from 
The hollow of a tree. 

A ray of played out sun 
Whimpering among the boughs, 

And a little bird singing. 

Grass, grow tall to graze the sun. 

Water, your tides go meet their master. 
Heaven, fall down and crush 

That tiny bird that sings so sweetly. 

It is all you can hush. 


When love has fallen 

As white petals do 

From daisies drifting on a cloud. 

Their softness limp in sleepy skies, 

I ask from where it came. 

Response rises from 

Snowflakes tumbling down 

In cold procession 

Covering flowery fancy 

That had no time to answer for itself 

Before it died. 


Misunderstanding creeps on noiseless feet 
And listens at the door . . . 

Pressing ears against it . . . 

Waiting, until invitation is offered 
For it to slide through. 

It merely brushes by 
For brief seconds . . . 

But in that one solid sweep, sends 
Shreads of bondage scattering to the dust . . . 
Lifeless and sterile 
In their uselessness. 
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In the case for modern design, 
there is much more to consider than 
just the functional aspect of which 
many people think. We say modern, 
not in the stylistic, arty sense, but as 
meaning something suited to and 
reflective of the time and people. 
The natural concomitants of this 
new architecture are comfort, order 
and refinement. 

In place of the “stylism" that 
ruled our thinking a decade or two 
ago, there has developed a more 
generally healthy, clear-eyed attitude 
toward design, resulting in greater 
directness and honesty. We must 
understand that the modern designer 
does know terms for describing arch- 
itecture other than functional and 
non-functional! The homes these de- 
signers are planning are a far cry 
from the popular conception of a 
modern house as being a gold-fish 
bowl, with endless trick gadgets, con- 
tour furniture, and so on. 

Today we are dealing with funda- 
mentals rather than with fashions. 
Designers are concentrating upon the 
purpose of each individual job they 
undertake, and upon making their 
houses satisfy first of all the living 
needs of the families for which they 
are designed. These houses will be 
too much the outcome of their par- 
ticular conditions to be readily stand- 
ardized; yet they can easily have har- 
mony with their neighbors, and a 
sort of personality which is not ag- 
gressively conspicuous. 

24. 


In the hands of good designers, 
houses can be produced in which 
aesthetic effects will not be far- 
fetched or tiresome; in which every- 
one will see out, and sec in, to the 
precise degree required or desired; 
in which utilities will be shown when 
good looking, and concealed when 
ugly. The ideas and plans for these 
houses are emerging to keep pace with 
the tempo and tone of our age, vast- 
ly different from its predecessor — 
for “all things co-existent with liv- 
ing interact." 

In plan, the modern houses take 
full advantage of the opportunity 
for openness and harmony with nat- 
ure. By the solar method, the sun’s 
rays are used as a supplementary heat- 
ing source. By solar orientation, or 
placing as many rooms as possible 
facing South, full benefit of the sun’s 
rays may be had. Controls such as 
heavy eaves or trellises must be em- 
ployed for maximum efficiency. In 
summer, the shade secured by the 
controls makes the room much more 
comfortable even on hottest days. 

Other ways in which modern de- 
signers employ nature are in lighting 
and landscaping — following natural 
contours of the land whenever pos- 
sible. More effecient lighting is ob- 
tained through use of picture win- 
dows, glass bricks, and clerestory 
windows. The latter used in the liv- 
ing area add to a sense of spacious- 
ness, as well as providing natural 
ventilation. 


Modern 


the defense: 

by Marie T. Rhodes, '51 

AND 

Bunny Bunnell, ’51 

These natural elements are neither 
far-fetched nor out-of-place as the 
traditionalist would argue. They are 
truly the most practical and economi- 
cal kinds of factors to consider to- 
day in building a home. And for 
economy, many of the more modern 
homes are planned to combine liv- 
ing, dining and kitchen areas in an 
economical, sensible relationship, 
using big windows and sloping ceil- 
ings to add spaciousness and reduce 
cost. More built-in furniture and 
storage space to provide for ease of 
cleaning and better circulation within 
the rooms. 

Remember in thinking of modern 
design that there are other types of 
homes besides the one story ranch- 
style house so often pictured today. 
A typical house designed for today 
can be just as beautiful and timeless 
as any traditional one, and in it 
there is room for the old as well as 
the new. We know now that this 
beauty can be achieved without ef- 
fects of dust-collecting cornices and 
moldings, or Baroque-type decora- 
tions. 

Modern interiors too can provide 
equally as good settings for beautiful 
Renoir prints and antique chests as 
traditional ones would. Interiors will 
be clean, simple and restful. In them, 
scientific knowledge of light and 
color would be applied with intelli- 
gent artistry to produce a comfortable 
background for family life and social 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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on Trial 


the prosecution: 

by Margaret Shropshire, ’51 

AND 

Dot Kinsey, ’5 1 

A traditional home is one which 
has the elements of architecture 
handed down from the past. The 
American traditional home has been 
accepted by the American people who 
have revalued their ancestors stand- 
ards and found them not only good 
but also easily livable. 

Many people, when asked which 
they prefer, the modern or the tradi- 
tional home, immediately reply the 
traditional. When asked why, they 
usually say that the traditional home 
has an elegance about it which is 
homey and warm. The modern 
homes leave them cold; their stiff 
formality prevents relaxation; and 
they make a fetish of function at the 
sacrifice of restful beauty. 

The modern home debator would 
stub her nose at this and say “How 
stuffy, you are not keeping up with 
the changing world.” “That's just 
the trouble/’ the traditionalist would 
reply, “the changing world is so 
machine-like and scientific that the 
individual has no chance to express 
himself. Machine made homes, built 
purely for functional purposes, elim- 
inate the sentiment and decorative 
and architectural beauty found in 
the traditional home. The small un- 
ostentatious home which follows tra- 
dition is a symbol of a way of life 
that is human. 

“With the elimination of man’s 
crafts by the machine, what would 
we do with our antiques, beautifully 
designed mouldings, nicknacks, mas- 


terpieces of the masters (Rembrant, 
Renoir, etc.), heirlooms and all the 
other articles which the past has left 
us to enjoy? Certainly not leave them 
in a museum. How many people 
could be so devoid of sentiment that 
they would watch their treasurers 
collecting dust at a public exhibition? 
My grandmother left me an exquisite 
quilt which she, herself, made; and 
I want that to fit into my home. 
Where would I put it in the modern 
home? There is no flexibility in a 
streamlined home built on functional- 
ism. Everything has its special place, 
with a nook designed for this chair 
and that table and all its built in 
furniture. How boring it would be if 
1 could not occasionally change the 
furniture around. Variety is the spice 
of life you know. 

“The main argument the modern- 
ist gives us is that his home is func- 
tional. What architect could earn his 
way in the world if he could not de- 
sign a functional interior that would 
combine with a traditional exterior? 
Living in a traditional house does not 
connote an old-fashioned way of 
living. Any home which takes care 
of the needs of the people living in 
it is functional; and this would in- 
clude the traditional home. But we 
traditionalists do not want our home 
so functional that it has lost its 
peaceful and comforting atmosphere. 
An operating room may be both 
beautiful and very functional, but 
who would want to live in it? 


“The modernist also says his home 
can be designed to suit the land. This 
is true, but he will have to go off 
somewhere and be an individual, 
somewhere where the environment 
won’t hinder the advantages of his 
home. He cannot put up his house 
next to the traditional as it would 
ruin them both. The traditional 
house, on the other hand, can fit 
almost anywhere; and it also has 
made some environmental adapta- 
tions to land. It has been made of 
local materials and to suit local needs. 
Take, for example, the typical New 
England home. It has been made of 
either fieldstone or clapboard (New 
Englanders believed that brick houses 
were damp and unhealthy) , both 
easily obtainable local materials, and 
has a steep roof to help support 
heavy snows. The modernist will say 
that this is now unnecessary due to 
cheap transportation and highly de- 
veloped industry which have given 
us stronger and better materials from 
all over. But these traditional homes 
seem to fit into the atmosphere of 
a section of the country, taking in 
the beliefs and superstitions which 
played a part in the construction of 
the first homes; and this atmosphere 
would be ruined by the modern 
home. 

“It cannot be said that the im- 
provements of the modern age are 
not for the traditional home. They 
have all been utilized to the fullest 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Manhattan Tower 


The first time Jessie Storm came 
to New York she was a radiant, nine- 
teen year old beauty. Her lovely chest- 
nut hair rippled in natural cascades 
down her smooth, straight back, her 
nut-brown eyes sparkled with fresh- 
ness, vitality, and youth, her nose 
was fine and straight and stopped 
just in time to show her shapely, 
pink lips to their most attractiveness. 
She had a smooth, refined walk that 
made one think of a lovely Greek 
statue gliding along. Yes, Jessie was 
a lovely product of an American 
farm. She came from fresh green 
meadows, rows of waving wheat, 
dotted with faded white frame 
houses and protected by faded white 
picket fences and crystal blue skies, 
to the Merlinland of Gotham to carve 
a living with her gifted pen. 

It was no dreamland those first 
few months. She often wondered if 
she had done the right thing as she 
sat in her shabby chair looking out 
on the dirty, grimy, street. The 
Greenwich Village flat was a new ex- 
perience — cold, cold water; creaky 
worn-out bed; fire escapes crawling 
up and down old brownstone tene- 
ment houses — but she loved it. She 
became accustomed to receiving little 
blue rejection slips, grease marked by 
Mrs. Riley’s busy hands. But that 
was all right because Mrs. Riley was 
a sweet, motherly woman and meant 
well. But even Mr. Jacobwitz’s 
squeaky violin, tended by untrained 
but eager fingers, wasn’t a bother. 
After all wasn’t he typically Bohe- 
mian with his flowing beard and 
deep sensuous voice? There was a 
sort of spirit that kept her going, 
and trying. It was a sort of omni- 
potent song that never ceased. She 
often thought that it sounded like 
that of her dreams. The Song was in 
the Whistling wind as it screamed 
around the corner, in the nostalgic 
odours of the chocolate factory or 
Mrs. Levy’s frying onions, in the 
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by Suzanne Rosen, ’54 

teaming rain as it beat upon the 
tired window pane, in Mrs. Rosati s 
shrill voice as she called her Tony 
in from the street. It was in every- 
thing; perhaps it was in Jeanne most 
of all. Jeanne was the girl who lived 
across the hall from Jessie. She had 
been in New York almost a year 
before Jessie came, and although her 
progress as a dancer had been negli- 
gible, she had the Song of New York 
so deeply instilled in her from her 
uppermost peroxided curl to her last 
toenail, polished jade green, that she 
knew that she would never be able 
to leave New York. At the time she 
met Jessie she had a job in a cheap 
night-club as a hat-check girl. On 
Sundays she always took Jessie for 
some tour of a part of the great 
city ... a boat ride through a lake 
in Central Park, a summer’s night 
concert at Lewisohn stadium, a Sun- 
day afternoon of munching peanuts 
as the Dodgers battled the Giants 
under a fiery sun. It was all those 
things that made Jessie adore the 
Great City even more. The two were 
practically inseparable — Jeanne’s 
steady streams of beaux were jealous 
of her new found companion and 
close friend. Jessie frequently double 
dated with Jeanne — pizza pies and 
beer with an Italian accordianist 
playing The Song in the background 
— art exhibits in Washington Square 
— the night when they all tried too 
many cheese blintzes with too much 
sour cream over at Rappaports — the 
night when the two artists across 
the street had sold a painting and 
took them revelling everywhere from 
Asti’s to the Barn. That night they 
sat and talked about how much each 
of them loved New York until it 
was long after the smoky gray dawn 
had seeped silently up behind the dark 
tenement houses awakening the sleep- 
ing pigeons. 

Every once in a while a yellow 
acceptance slip with a crisp, affirm- 


ing check came for Jessie, and the 
whole house would go wild. How 
well she would always remember the 
Sunday afternoon when the two 
dined at the Lafayette, celebrating a 
twenty-five dollar triumph. The at- 
mosphere of Paris everywhere from 
the ladies room — the French maid 
and the French soap to the heavy 
draperies, the accents of the waiters 
and the delicious French food. And 
to think Washington had dined there 
with Lafayette. It was all the Music 
of New York. But the yellow accept- 
ance slips didn’t come often enough, 
and it wasn’t too long before the 
wolf couldn’t be kept from the door, 
no matter how hard both of them 
tried. And so when a letter from A1 
Robbins (the editor of the paper at 
home) , came offering her a position 
on the town paper Jessie was forced to 
jump at the chance. It was with 
profound sadness that Jessie packed 
her bags with the Song of New York 
singing, ‘‘Don’t Leave,” "‘Don’t 
Leave.” With tears brimming in her 
nut-brown eyes she boarded the 
Westbound train with its rhythm 
still beating out the song. 

Home was wonderful, good to be 
back but just for a visit — New York 
was her home now, and she knew 
that she had to go back. A1 was very 
much in love with her and often 
asked her to marry him, but she 
knew that she couldn’t possibly 
spend the rest of her days living in 
this small, too quiet town. But she 
worked hard, nevertheless, edged on 
by her main desire. The Song was 
always there invigorating her, urging 
her on. It sang even louder when A1 
asked her kid sister to marry him. 
That was when Jessie thought it 
would be better for her to leave and 
start out again with a job on a news- 
paper in Nashville. Her pen, rejuven- 
ated with fresh hope, started to pour 
out its flowing magical power. Slow, 
hard - worked - for recognition, the 
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time when she got a “first" on the 
other papers in town. Yes, it was 
slow, hard work but not to a girl 
with so great an ambition, and so — 
Nashville, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, San 
Francisco, Chicago, and then — . 

It was the day she had waited for. 
She was back again and her whole 
body tingled with the exotic delight 
of being back; seeing the huge build- 
ings looming towards the heavens; 
the rushing of the blase crowds; the 
honking, noisy taxis’ tourmenting 
the other honking, noisy autos; the 
glittering, ostentacious glamour of 
Broadway in daytime. It was just like 
sitting on a sugar-candy cloud of 
childish dreams. And then to her 
tower; shining, golden with radiant 
sunlight, rising in the heart of the 
city. She sped through the wide- 
opened doors, over plush carpets to 
the well-shined elevator lifting her 
goldenly to the top — to her tower. 
And there it was; she turned the key 
in the lock, gold on gold, happiness 
on happiness; dreams come true. She 
hurried over silenced floors to the 
shining window. She looked out on 
her city, knowing that at last she had 
found contentment. She opened wide 
the tower windows and the Song 
floated in — the same song that sang 
all over Manhattan — to everybody 
from those eating warm pizza pies 
to those sipping fine Italian wine in 
thin crystal goblets. She knew that 
now no matter how many times she 
would leave her City she would only 
leave in body for her spirit would be 
here for the rest of her days. 

And soon she had parties — Man- 
hattan Tower Parties — thousands of 
voices, chattering — interrupted only 
to sip transparent martinis or velvety 
vermouth Manhattans — taste deli- 
cate hors d'oeuvres. Jessie looked 
around at her party; it was all like 
a dream to her — writers, artist, actors 
— friends who brought friends — 
strains of “Do You Know so and 
so?" “What a chawming dress, my 
deah!" “Did you see that art collec- 
tion on the south side of the square?" 
“That new singer at the Copa — " 
and suddenly an uncontrolled, hys- 
terical laughter rising above the 
chattering mob. Jessie watched her 
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guests intensely, studying their super- 
ficial actions — the chorine in the 
shimmering satin strapless trying to 
impress the intense-looking column- 
ist — the man in the corner displaying 
an overdose of cocktails to the amuse- 
ment of his private audience — the 
blonde on the other side who looked 
as though she might wear green nail 
polish — it was, yes, it was, it was 
Jeanne, “Jeanne!" Jessie with nos- 
talgic tears welling in her nut-brown 
eyes elbowed her way to a warm 
embrace between the friends. Jeanne 
had made good — from an ex-hat- 
check girl at Club 62 to a dancer in 
one of the Broadway shows. Their 
mascara, dewy from warm remem- 
brances of frying onion odours, the 
chocolate factory, Mrs. Riley — all 
so far behind both of them. But 
cocktail parties are no place to rem- 
inisce and so the two agreed to meet 
at the Colony for lunch the next day. 
Shortly thereafter the two friends 
joined again as Jeanne moved in with 
Jessie making it their Manhattan 
Tower. And so their parties became 
more fabulous. They acquired a 
French maid named Mimi whose 
bubbling personality and tasty tidbits 
made her loved by all. She had that 
particular charm of French women 
which the women jealously admired 
and the men yearningly ogled. Her 
delicacies for their supper parties 
after all the night clubs had closed 
made her treasured and sought after. 
Omelets and French cafe in bed in 
the morning as sunlight poured into 
their tower — so different from form- 
er days. Mimi? Ou est Mimi? Mimi? 

And then one evening love walked 
into the tower — Jessie had been in 
the kitchen fixing some drinks for 
the chattering but thirsty mob when 
she was suddenly aware of someone 
in the room. Turning around she 
found herself face to face with the 
most handsome man that she had 
ever seen. He introducted himself as 
Rod Black, an editor of the Manhat- 
tan Daily and proceeded to mix the 
drinks with the great ease that only 
a connoisseur can have. The Song — 
a thousand violins sweetly serenading 
them. Dates, dates, magical, wond- 
rous dates — dancing at the Riviera 


till dawn — blissful first nights oil 
Broadway— supper parties at the Mo- 
cambo — the whirling courtship of 
the great city. The song was there 
swelling to the most wonderful 
sonorous thrills. Its ecstasy leading 
her on — the opening notes of a warm 
friendship. Rod and Jessie found 
their names being linked together 
more and more — they liked it, more 
and more. And then one night as 
they sat in the tower Rod asked her 
to marry him. Amid the golden glit- 
ter of Broadway, love had found its 
way into Jessie’s heart in the form 
of mutual thrills of a sandy haired 
newspaperman and a chestnut haired 
newspaperwoman. Jeanne hovered 
over the two like an angel of Good 
Luck and promise. It was all so 
wonderful. 

But it was time for Jessie to leave 
her home again. Work was calling 
her to San Francisco and work could 
not be neglected. But she was joyous 
with the thought of her coming mar- 
riage, and three weeks away from 
her tower would not be long . . . then 
complete, utter bliss. All too soon it 
had passed — those delectably joyous 
months were sweet memories. Then 
she was saying good-bye again as 
she had six years before — but this 
was a different good-bye — a success- 
ful “See you soon," Jeanne, Rod and 
the Tower — Auf Wiedersehn — And 
the Song in rhythm to the smooth 
gliding of the westbound train. 

San Francisco was wonderful but 
it wasn’t New York — no tower, no 
Rod, no Jeanne only her song of 
Manhattan was with her. But work 
was long, arduous and exciting, and 
so the days passed quickly, and her 
only tie with her city was through 
her song and the Manhattan Daily 
which she read every day. And then 
the day when she read the news, and 
with her face completely drained of 
color she read it again, again, and 
again. “Jeanne Thomas, popular 
chorine, and Rod Black, our own 
editor, were secretly married last 
night." And all the time Rod and 
writer, Jessie Storm, had been hitting 
the high spots — Jeanne and Rod — 
my best friend and my man. She 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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editorially speaking 

From The University Messenger, Univ. of Richmond, Dec. 1950 


Wc wish this editorial could be a 
parody in keeping with the rest of the 
issue. But it cannot. It concerns a 
parody, however, and the question 
we wish to hold up for your conside- 
ration is this: has modern collegiate 
education become a parody on real 
learning? The phrase “real learning” 
may sound snobbishly academic until 
it is broken down into its proper 
parts, the ability to reason beyond 
the printed page and the classroom 
and the acquiring of an adequate cul- 
tural background that promotes an 
interest in the world beyond the 
bronze marker on Three Chopt Road. 

We may be exaggerating the situa- 
tion, but there seems to prevail on 
campus a general apathy toward all 
things which do not immediately 
touch the students’ own little world. 
A student is required by the Univer- 
sity and the competitive modern 
world to learn; he does not actively 
wish to acquire. The degree is no 
longer only the symbol of college 
education; it is an end in itself. The 
local color of college life — i.e , foot- 
ball, the college weekend, a night at 
River Road — has become the domin- 
ant color tone. 

We are not advocating a school of 
long-haired individuals. We are mere- 
ly deploring the fact that the cultural 
crew-cut seems here to stay. 

The basic reason for this apathy, 
we feel, is the lack of stimulation to- 
ward anything beyond next test per- 
iod and the ensuing weekend to cele- 
brate its close. College is the time the 
individual should be stimulated to a 
more adult maturity and interest. If 
the stimulation does not come now, 
chances are it never will. Both faculty 
and students are equally to blame. 

Taking this as our cue, we talked 
to some of the better students on cam- 
pus, and the general consensus of 
opinion was that the professors are 
too busy briefing their students for 
the next monthly quiz to make cer- 


tain that those facts are being assimi- 
lated into a broader background. As 
one student put it, we are too busy 
memorizing to learn. The hardest 
course is not guaranteed to teach. The 
resulting grade is a poor yardstick 
with which to measure the knowledge 
absorbed. 

There are, we admit, certain pro- 
fessors whose classes are stimulating. 
We remember one student who grate- 
fully said, “Every time that prof 
finishes a lecture, I feel like cheering.” 
But the average professor lends his 
particular field too little contagious 
enthusiasm to give that quickening 
of interest that ought to be the goal 
of collegiate instruction. The most 
damning criticism that can be leveled 
against a professor is that what is 
learned in his class is learned from 
the textbook alone or from outside 
reading. But that same criticism is 
heard all too often. 

As to the student, the enthusiasm 
he brings to college is too often 
dampened by the indifferent and dis- 
interested attitude of the upperclass- 
men. We might as well face it: the old 
high-school discrimination against 
the so-called “brain” is universally 
practiced. If a person s conversation 
trascends the commonplace of campus 
life, he is cubby-holed as a “culture- 
vulture,” is considered just a little 
odd, and — shame on him — is not 
really one of the crowd. It is heresy 
to prefer to read a book rather than 
rehash last night’s party. 

The lack of leisure time for any- 
thing above and beyond academic re- 
quirements is an excuse generally 
proffered but hardly acceptable. We 
are not talking about academic re- 
quirements now, but the student’s 
own leisure which is after all a mat- 
ter of his own choice. College is no 
union and the University does not 
give time and a half for extra-curri- 
cular thinking. If conversation is 
shallow and thinking superficial, it 


is because the student has not dug 
deep enough with the tools his pro- 
fessors should have given him. To 
the student who brags he hasn’t 
read a book since he entered college 
that wasn’t required, we offer pity 
and condolence. The student who 
likes his learning spoon-fed cheats 
only himself. Lash out against the 
faculty all you like, but the blame 
is not theirs alone. No professor alive 
can stimulate a closed mind or even 
salvage a narrowing mind. The de- 
sire must first be there. 

Again we do not feel we have ex- 
aggerated the situation unduly. It is 
a problem for students and faculty 
alike. Modern collegiate education is 
fast becoming a parody without wit 
or reason on true learning. The solu- 
tion is intuitively obvious. Standards 
and values need readjusting. It is high 
time for a wider perspective, a quick- 
ening of interest. Collegiate life needs 
to be broader than the narrow geo- 
graphical limits of a campus. 

— B. B. C. 

“My son’s home from college." 
“How do you know?" 

“I haven’t had a letter from him in 
three weeks." — Hatchet 
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cal accounts, when commenting on 
college days, almost invariably speak 
of one professor who lifted the author 
out of an intellectual cesspool and 
sent him scampering to the library 
under his own steam. If a professor 
can fit his course into the life-pattern 
(and every course has a place in this 
pattern) instead of treating it (and 
himself) as a separate entity and 
making us struggle with our own 
faulty methods of integration . . . 
if he can create in his students a de- 
sire to learn, a “joie de sagesse" . . . 
then he has fulfilled his duty to the 
ultimate expectation. The rest is up 
to us. More students would then be 
interested in continuing their educa- 
tion beyond the undergraduate level 
. . . in life or in graduate school. If 
it be the latter, professors should take 
an interest in preparing students for 
their goal by helping them choose the 
proper courses and guiding their 
choice of schools. 

Courses 

Why not install an advanced gram- 
mar course in the curriculum? Even 
among seniors, there is an appalling 
lack of acquaintance with even the 
fundamental principles of grammar 
and spelling. Some of these mistakes 
on test papers would not be excus- 
able even in grade school. Recently 
a girl finished a blackboard project 
in an English class and wrote “Do 
not erace." If such students receive 
college degrees, in my estimation, a 
degree has no particular distinction. 
Dining Hall 

We have a beautiful new dining 
hall, a masterpiece in architectural 
development and aesthetic construc- 
tion combined with a functional and 
efficient layout ... a food-planner's 
dream! The best of food is used, the 
finest possible sterilization system. 
But we're hungry! Contrary to popu- 
lar belief, women, especially active 
college girls, do not have dainty ap- 
petites. So please, please, fill up those 
serving dishes . . . there are eight 
of us at a table . . . not four! The 
way to a man's and a woman s heart 
is through the stomach. 

And now, with emptied mind to 
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match my empty stomach, I take my 
leave . . . hoping that my college 
will grow to educational supremacy 
that parallels the ever-increasing phy- 
sical beauty from which it springs. 
Cathy, take over . . . and good luck! 

(Continued from Page 7) 

in my heart. How could anyone do 
such a thing to humanity? “Oh you 
— you Doctor William Kelly. I could 
. . . But I couldn’t do anything ex- 
cept burst into tears. My rage soon 
subsided and I began to realize how 
fortunate I was to be sane. I felt 
rather grateful in a pecular sort of 
way. I even had to admit to myself, 
that it was an experience that made 
me sit up and take notice of what 
being normal really means. It gave 
me a fresh and thoughtful out look 
on life and happiness. 

My thoughts turned to Doctor 
Kelly. I began to wonder what he 
was really like. I certainly did not 
have a very good impression of him. 
I had to laugh, because it reminded 
me of the Doctor Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde story. How well I knew Mr. 
Hyde, but maybe Doctor Jekyll 
would have a more pleasing person- 
ality. I found myself actually look- 
ing forward to tomorrow. 

The morrow finally came. Com- 
pletely back to a normal state, I was 


lounging on the porch knitting oil 
my seemingly never ending sweater. 
I was not really thinking about much, 
except whether I should start de- 
creasing for the neck now or wait 
a few more rows. 

“Hello there!" 

I almost dropped a stitch. But, I 
did not bother to turn around, for 
undoubtedly it was my dear friend, 
William. 

“Okay Mr. Hyde — make your en- 
trance." 

I turned around and saw a head 
of startling red hair peeking from 
around the corner of the house. Then, 
his whole face appeared. He looked a 
little hurt about my comment. 

“What’s the matter? You hearing 
things maybe?" 

“Yes, I believe I am." 

“No wonder! I should think you 
would trying to knit on such a glor- 
ious day." 

He stretched out his arms and ex- 
panded his chest a good inch. 

“Get a wiff of that fresh air. Hope 
you’re feeling in fine spirit today." 

“Well, as a matter of fact, Doctor, 

I have been hearing voices lately." 

“Voices? What kind of voices?" 

“Those kind that seem to come 
from almost no where. Doctor, I just 
don’t know what to do. Tell me, do 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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you have a remedy ?” 

‘'Sure, I can cure anything!” 

“Yes, I suppose he can at that. 
But. far be it from me to make it 
an easy job for him. 

As the days went by, my illness 
grew worse. William found that he 
had to pay me more frequent visits. 
“Ah! Seems as though the most 
wonderful things start out in the 
craziest way. However, William 
seems to think that it was the most 
sensible thing he ever did. He’s the 
sweet sort of fellow that loves to 
help the needy. I'll have to admit, 
that I am very much in need. 

(Continued from Page 18) 

Dishonesty and cheating in every 
realm of life go to the deep places 
of the soul, withering the spiritual 
life until it stands stark and unpro- 
ductive. These dark twins are not 
only found in the classroom but in 
business and the transactions of life 
from the home to our social activities. 
Dishonesty and cheating may never 
be known to others but they remain 
as stalking shadows causing inner 
butterflies of fear. 

Shall we not remember that Jesus 
made our conduct and action in life 
but products of inner spiritual ideals. 
Thus, our religious life determines 
our outer life and religion is not a 
garment to be put on, but one which 
grows in beauty as the inner life deter- 
mines the outer. As the mountain 
stream with its ruggedness and beauty 
tumbles down the mountain-side 
remember it has its beginnings in a 
clear, bubbling stream somewhere in 
the heart of the mountain, so our 
standards of ethics have their source 
from the clear, pure, bubbling foun- 
tain of our heart in its relationship 


with God. 

Well, our discussion has gone far 
enough. If we can but govern our 
living by the rule so golden in its 
worth to everyone then life takes on 
new meaning for others and for our- 
selves. If we can but resolve to make 
life easier for others and make a de- 
cision that we shall never make life 
harder for those in our intimate 
circle then something of the Spirit 
of Him who gave the Golden Rule 
will bless and hallow our days. 

(Continued from Page 19) 

“What is it?” Nineteen voices 
tried to sound nonchalant. 

“Who was that darn hostess?” 
complained a corporal. “Everytime 
I’d get a good-looking girl to dance 
with and was really beginning to get 
acquainted, she’d come running over 
and ask Don’t you two want a coke 
and some pretzels?’ ” 

“Don’t let the word hostess fool 
you.” explained another patiently. 
“She looked like a chaperon to me.” 
“Why weren’t there more girls,” 
wished someone. “I don’t know how 
many Paul-Joncses I ended up with 
one of you guys and. heck, I can 
dance with you all week.” 

“I danced with a girl who has a 
kid-brother the same age as mine,” 
the boy three seats down said proud- 

ly- 

“You shouldn’t waste your time 
inquiring about brothers,” advised 
a companion. “It’s the sisters that 
prove more interesting.” 

One boy flexed his arm and stated, 
“The green dress asked me if I really 
was this muscular or if it was only 
the uniform. Gee, she was cute.” 

“It must be the uniform,” said 
someone. “You sure aren’t Charles 
Atlas — he’s so old that even the 


army wouldn’t take him.” 

“Speaking of celebrities, I danced 
with Arthur Murray. She could lead 
better than anyone I have ever seen.” 

“We must have reached ‘our home 
in the army,’ ” sighed someone as 
the truck slowed to a stop. “Gee, 
hope I don’t get K. P. next Saturday. 
I’ve got to go to the next dance. 
They sure were swell girls!” 

(Continued from Page 24) 

activity. There will be a sense of 
order and balance. 

Such are the objectives toward 
which the better architects and clinets 
are striving today. With emphasis 
on function, they plan for personal- 
ized living. They seek for harmony 
between house and surroundings, and 
to give all the benefits of modern 
living fixtures and technical develop- 
ments at the least cost. Out of their 
efforts will grow a truly American 
domestic architecture, highly livable 
and most satisfying in the long run. 

Once there was a traveling sales- 
man. He was new to the job — but he 
had heard a lot of jokes about farmer's 
daughters. So when it got late, in- 
stead of stopping in town, he went 
to the nearest farmhouse. The people 
were very hospitable; they invited 
him to spend the night. They had a 
daughter! And as usual there were 
only two bedrooms, one for the old 
couple; and the salesman was told 
to sleep in the daughter’s room. 

About nine o’clock they all went 
to bed for a good night’s rest. The 
next morning the farmer got up, his 
wife got up, the salesman got up, 
and the daughter got home from 
college. — Jaywalker 

She: I want a lipstick. 

Clerk: What size? 

She: Three hay rides, a house 
party, and a moonlight boat ride. 

— Yale Record 


Confucius said that the good man 
does not grieve that other people do 
not recognize his merits. His only 
anxiety is lest he fail to recognize 
theirs. 
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extent. If you were to build a tradi- 
tional house today, you would not go 
about it in the same way our fore- 
fathers did. You would hire the arch- 
itect and contractor and set to work 
explaining your wants and needs. 
Once the plans were ready you would 
give your approval and let the con- 
tractor start the construction with 
the most up-to-date materials. Your 
equipment could all be the latest 
so long as it would not interfere 
with the traditional feeling that you 
wished to keep in your home. It is 
surprising how many preconceived 
ideas of convenience we can do away 
with to preserve sentiment, feeling 
and taste. After all, modern design 
will merely influence our traditional 
style not change it. 

“The colors used in traditional 


homes are mellow and soft and ex- 
press quiet liesure. The dominating 
colorc of the modern house, both 
inside and out, might be nice to look 
at for a while but very tiresome to 
live with. Simplicity is the keynote 
of the traditional home. The colors 
mellow with age, and each room has 
a flavor and personality of its own. 

“The traditional home has proven 
satisfactory through the times and 
can be depended upon. If you have a 
conservative nature, you will ask if 
the architects are trying to push the 
modern so that it will become fash- 
ionable. Homes are too expensive to 
be experimenting with, and an in- 
terest in anything to the extreme is 
usually exhausted after the enthu- 
siasm has died. This enthusiasm for 
modern homes, exhibited by a small 
majority, is short lived compared 
to the time the traditional has been 


popular. It is something so new and 
extreme that it will hardly live as a 
distinct style, as our traditional home, 
unless it can prove itself by produc- 
ing something lasting. 

“The traditional home is built for 
comfort, protection and convenience 
with a prominent emphasis on beauty 
which is often neglected in the 
modern building. Just as America is 
a country made up of the peoples 
of all civilizations, so has its archi- 
tecture been influenced by many cul- 
tures. England, Greece, Italy and 
Spain have made the main contribu- 
tions to the development of the 
American traditional home. They 
have had a good effect on our archi- 
tecture, providing a variety of build- 
ing manners. There are styles of all 
kinds, demonstrating these varied in- 
fluences, to meet each individual pre- 
ference/' 


THOUGHTS ON ALMA MATER 

by Anne McClerkin, 5 1 

Mary Washington is more than an institution. 

It is the brightness of dogwood and cherry in the springtime — 
The quiet shadows of an autumn sunet — 

A white column silhouetted against the blue sky. 

An act of kindness on a dull, drab day. 

When the clear voices of young women 
Fill the air with melody, 

Each expresses a common love and heritage . . . 

Girls with happy smiles and friendly faces 
Forget pettiness in moments of quietude — 

Realize that what endures is not material . . . 

The wind in the trees utters little whispers ; 

Memory brings back long forgotten faces . . . 

As the chimes ring the hours of twilight, 

The graduates of past and future years file by — 

Slowly — in a never-ending procession . . . 

Mary Washington is more than an institution. 
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completed her work with less vigor, 
working only to get back to the 
tower — back to the city where sor- 
rows are so easily lost, hopes com- 
pletely shattered. 

And then she was back again to 
her tower, her New York -the ting- 
ling sensation of being where you 
love. The huge buildings looming 
towards the heavens, the rushing of 
the blase crowds; the honking, noisy, 
taxi’s tormenting the other honking, 
noisy autos, the mystic quality of 
Madison Avc. and the snobbishness 
of Park — Yes she was back, back in 
her tower. But love was gone — gone 
to a peroxided blonde with green 


polished toenails— leaving only me- 
mories and an apologestic scrap of 
paper. But Jessie didn’t care, for as 
she stood at the shining window 
she knew that she still had her true 
love, for there it was. There stood 
Manhattan — stretched out before her 
in the night — the halo of light over 
the wired broadway, pierced by the 
music — warning tugboats, rollicking 
laughter from the party in the next 
tower — the seven million New York- 
ers, living in their towers, protected 
by Father Knickerbocker, the mas- 
sive statue of Liberty. Yes, Jessie was 
content as the night air blew in over 
Manhattan — she had her Manhat- 
tan Tower and her Song. 


CHERRY BLOSSOM TIME 
Washington, D. C. 

Along the Potomac 

by Emily Neal 

Have you seen the cherry trees unfold 
in hoary pretty, pink blossoms 
Shedding softly color into the water’s 
edge 

To make the city's glory? 


In Fredericksburg It's 

BROWN’S COURT 

60 Cottages 

DINING ROOM SERVING VIRGINIA’S 
FINEST FOODS 

Phone 1859 

The Students’ Choice for Their Parents 

L. Verburg & Sons, Managing Owners 


Specialty Cakes 
Hopkins Home 

Bakery 

Phone 289 
715 Caroline Street 

Colony Studios 

PRINCESS ANNE HOTEL 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Phone 2188 


S, S . Kaufman 

Watches, Diamonds, 
Jewelry 

Repairing a Specialty 
823 CAROLINE STREET 
Phone 232 


Dr. Martin Blatt 

Optometrist 

COMPLETE OPTICAL SERVICE 
803 Caroline 


FOR YOUR SPORT 
and 

DRESS NEEDS 


A CASH PURCHASE 
is a 

CASH SAVINGS 

at 

PENNEY’S 

A Nationwide Institution 


MAY 1951 
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Campus Interviews on Cigarette Tests 

Number 6...the beaver 




More People Smoke Camels 

than any other cigarette! 


TTOR once in his life, our fervent friend admits that eagerness can be 
X over-done! He’s alluding, of course, to all these quick-trick cigarette tests 
—the ones that ask you to decide on cigarette mildness after just one 
puff, one sniff, one inhale or one exhale! When the chips are 
down, he realizes cigarette mildness can’t be judged in a hurry. 

That’s why he made . . . 

The sensible test . . . the 30-Day Camel Mildness Test which 
asks you to try Camels as your steady smoke— on a pack after 
pack, day after day basis. No snap judgments needed. After you’ve 
enjoyed Camels— and only Camels— for 30 days in your “T-Zone” 

(T for Throat, T for Taste) , we believe you’ll know why . . . 


